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playwrights, belonging to, and writing for and of their
own class, delighted in realistic details of clothes and
mannerisms. They used the simpler language of their
day rather that the elaborate metaphors of the Eliza-
bethans. They owed nothing to Shakespeare, but a
good deal to Jonson's satirical comedy of c humours,5
though their touch was less heavy. They were townsmen
with a contempt for rusticity. They considered sex
a matter both for jest and for thought, and they expressed
their opinions with the utmost freedom. Were they
privileged to witness many comedies, which pass without
adverse comment to-day, they might well wonder with
what justification they themselves had been stigmatised
as immoral writers. The Restoration playwrights were
sceptical and not over-virtuous. But they were intel-
lectually honest.

The essential characteristics appear as early as 1664 in
the first play of Sir George Etherege Love in a Tub.
It is a mixture of farce and heroics with accurate comedy
of manners, in which the sex antagonism of Sir Frederick
Frollick and the widow is already typical of the Restora-
tion attitude. In his second play, She Would, if She
Could> there are no heroics, but two pairs of court
ladies and gallants whose fragility contrasts markedly
and incongruously with the robust figures of Sir Joshua
Jolly and a boon companion. This lack of unity was
the main cause of a failure, magnificently redeemed by
The Man of Mode (1676) which is, of its kind, a great
play. Dorimant is the faithless hero, so familiar in
Restoration comedy and so unlike the conventional
protagonist of contemporary heroic drama. Seeking a
pretext to get free from Mrs. Loveit, he pretends jealousy
of Sir Fopling Flutter and is so taken with Harriet that
for the first time in his life he faces the prospect of marriage
with equanimity. Few people in the play have decent
moral standards. Medley, a caricature of Sir Charles
Sedley, is a * breathing lampoon,' whilst the discarded